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SECURITY EXTENSIONS USING AT LEAST A PORTION OF LAYER 2 
INFORMATION OR BITS IN THE PLACE OF LAYER 2 INFORMATION 

§ 0, RELATED APPLICATIONS 

The present invention is a continuation-in-part 
of each of the following applications: (i) U.S. Patent 
Application Serial No. 09/652,822, entitled "METHODS, 
APPARATUS AND DATA STRUCTURES FOR PROVIDING ACCESS TO AN 
EDGE ROUTER OF A NETWORK", by Robert T. Baum and Eric A. 
Voit filed on August 31, 2000; (ii) U.S. Patent Application 
Serial No. 09/652,750, entitled "METHODS, APPARATUS AND 
DATA STRUCTURES FOR SEGMENTING CUSTOMERS USING AT LEAST A 
PORTION OF A LAYER 2 ADDRESS HEADER OR BITS IN THE PLACE OF 
A LAYER 2 ADDRESS HEADER", by Robert T. Baum and Eric A. 
Voit filed on August 31, 2000; (iii) U.S. Patent 
Application Serial No. 09/652,095, entitled "METHODS , 
APPARATUS AND DATA STRUCTURES FOR PRESERVING ADDRESS AND 
SERVICE LEVEL INFORMATION IN A VIRTUAL PRIVATE NETWORK", by 
Robert T. Baum and Eric A. Voit filed on August 31, 2 000; 
and (iv) U.S. Patent Application Serial No. 09/834,573, 
entitled "SIMPLE PEERING IN A TRANSPORT NETWORK EMPLOYING 
NOVEL EDGE DEVICES", by Robert T. Baum and Eric A. Voit 
filed oh April 13, 2001. Priority to these applications is 
claimed under 35 U.S.C. § 12 0, and each of these 
applications is incorporated herein by reference. 

§ 1.1 FIELD OF THE INVENTION 

The present invention concerns methods, apparatus 
and data structures for enhancing security for online 
transactions . 
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§ 1.2 RELATED ART 

Although networking software and network 
reference models are known to those skilled in the art, 
they are introduced in §§ 1.2.1 and 1.2.2 below for the 
reader's convenience. Then, online transactions and 
security issues related to such transactions are discussed 
in § 1.2.3. 

§ 1.2.1 COMMUNICATIONS PROTOCOL STACK 

To reduce their complexity, networks may be 
organized as a series of layers, each one built upon the 
one below it as shown in Figure 1. Each layer functions to 
offer certain services to the higher layer, thereby 
shielding those higher layers from the details of how the 
offered services are actually implemented. The entities 
comprising the corresponding layers on different machines 
are called "peers". Such peers use rules and conventions, 
also referred to as the layer n protocol, to communicate 
with each other as depicted by the dashed lines in Figure 
1. Actually, no data are directly transferred from layer n 
on one machine to layer n on another machine. Rather, in 
the machine transmitting the data, each layer passes data 
and control information to the layer immediately below it, 
until the lowest layer (layer 1) is reached. Below layer 
1, is a physical medium 110 through which actual 
communications take place. At the machine receiving the 
data, each layer passes data and control information to the 
layer immediately above it until the highest layer is 
reached. Thus, referring to Figure 1, actual 
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communications take place via the solid lines and the 
physical medium 110 , while virtual peer-to-peer 
communications occur via the dashed lines. 

Still referring to Figure 1, interfaces are 
arranged between adjacent layers. Each of these interfaces 
defines primitive operations and services that the lower 
layer offers to the upper layer. 

The set of layers and protocols may be referred 
to as a "network architecture'' . A list of protocols used 
by a system, one protocol per layer, may be referred to as 
a "protocol stack" or "protocol suite" . 

§ 1.2.2 NETWORK ARCHITECTURE REFERENCE MODELS 

Figure 2 illustrates a comparison of the Open 
Systems Interconnection (or "OSI") reference model 210 for 
network architectures and the transfer control 
protocol/ Internet protocol (or "TCP/IP") reference model 
220 for network architectures. Although those skilled in 
the art will be familiar with both reference models, each 
is introduced below for the reader's convenience. 

§ 1.2.2.1 THE OSI REFERENCE MODEL 

As shown in Figure 2, the OSI reference model 210 
has seven (7) distinct layers; namely, (i) a physical layer 
211, (ii) a data link layer 212, (iii) a network layer 213, 
(iv) a transport layer 214, (v) a session layer 215, (vi) a 
presentation layer 216, and (vii) an application layer 217. 
Each layer is briefly introduced below. 
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The physical layer 211 deals with transmitting 
raw bits over a communications channel. Thus, the physical 
layer is typically concerned with mechanical, electrical, 
optical, and procedural interfaces, as well as the physical 
transmission medium (e.g., twisted copper pair, co-axial 
cable, optical fiber, etc.) that lies below the physical 
layer. 

The data link layer 212 functions to transform a 
raw communications facility into a line that appears free 
from undetected transmission errors to the network layer 
213. The data link layer 212 does this by having the 
sending host segment its data into "data frames" , 
transmitting these frames to the receiving host, and 
processing "acknowledgement frames 7 ' sent back from the 
receiver. 

The network layer 213 functions to control the 
operation of a subnetwork between the hosts and controls 
the routing of packets between the hosts. 

The transport layer 214 functions to accept data 
from the session layer 215 and segment this data into 
smaller units, if necessary, for use by the network layer 
213. The transport layer 214 also determines a type of 
service (e.g., error-free, point-to-point) to provide to 
the session layer 215. Further, the transport layer 214 
controls the flow of data between hosts. The transport 
layer 214 is a true "end-to-end" layer, from source host to 
destination host, since a program on the source machine 
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converses with a similar program on the destination 
machine, using message headers and control messages. 

The session layer 215 functions to allow 
different machines to establish sessions between them. The 
session layer 215 may manage dialog control and maintain 
synchronization . 

The presentation layer 215 concerns the syntax 
and semantics of information transmitted. 

The application layer 216 may function to define 
network virtual terminals that editors and other programs 
can use, and to transfer files. 

§ 1.2.2.2 THE TCP/IP MODEL 

Although the TCP/IP protocol suite, which is the 
foundation of the Internet, is known to those skilled in 
the art, it is briefly described below for the reader's 
convenience. As shown in Figure 2, the TCP/IP reference 
model 22 0 includes a physical layer 221, a network access 
layer 222, an internet layer 223, a transport layer 224, 
and an application layer 225. Each of these layers is 
briefly introduced below. 

The physical layer 221 defines the interface 
between a data transmission device (e.g., a computer) and a 
transmission medium (e.g., twisted pair copper wires, 
co-axial cable, optical fiber, etc.). It specifies the 
characteristics of the transmission medium, the nature of 
the signals, the data rate, etc. 
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The network access layer 222 defines the 
interface between an end system and the network to which it 
is attached. It concerns access to, and routing data 
across, a network. Frame relay is an example of a network 
access layer. 

The internet layer 223 functions to permit hosts 
to inject packets into any network and have them travel 
independently to the destination machine (which may be on a 
different network) . Since these packets may travel 
independently, they may event arrive in an order other than 
the order in which they were sent. Higher layers can be 
used to reorder the packets. Thus, the main function of 
the internet layer 320 is to deliver (e.g., route) IP 
packets to their destination. 

The transport layer 224 is an end-to-end 
protocol. For example, the transmission control protocol 
(or "TCP") is a reliable connection-oriented protocol that 
allows a byte stream originating on one machine to be 
delivered, without error, on any other machine on the 
Internet. More specifically, the TCP protocol fragments an 
incoming data stream into discrete messages, each of which 
is passed to the internet layer 223. At the destination, 
the TCP protocol reassembles the received messages into an 
output stream. 

The TCP/IP model 22 0 does not have session and 
presentation layers. Instead, an application layer 225 
contains all of the higher- level protocols that are used to 
support various types of end use applications (e.g., the 
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simple mail transfer protocol (or "SMTP") for e-mail, the 
file transfer protocol (or "FTP")/ etc.). 

The TCP/IP model does not define what occurs 
below the internet layer 223, other than to note that the 
host has to connect to the network using some protocol so 
that it can send IP packets over it. This protocol varies 
from host to host and network to network. 

Basically, each of the layers encapsulates, or 
converts, data in a higher layer. For example, referring 
to Figure 4, user data 400 as a byte stream is provided 
with a TCP header 402 to form a TCP segment 410. The TCP 
segment 410 is provided with an IP header 412 to form an IP 
datagram 420. The IP datagram 420 is provided with a 
network header 422 to define a network-level packet 430. 
The network- level packet 43 0 is then converted to radio, 
electrical, optical (or other) signals sent over the 
transmission medium at a specified rate with a specified 
type of modulation. 

The TCP header 4 02, as illustrated in Figure 5, 
includes at least twenty (20) octets (i.e., 160 bits). 
Fields 502 and 504 identify ports at the source and 
destination systems, respectively, that are using the 
connection. Values in the sequence number 506, 
acknowledgement number 508 and window 516 files are used to 
provide flow and error control. The value in the checksum 
field 518 is used to detect errors in the TCP segment 410. 

Figures 6A and 6B illustrate two (2) alternative 
IP headers 412 and 412', respectively. Basically, Figure 
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6A depicts the IP protocol (Version 4) that has been used. 
Figure 6B depicts a next generation IP protocol (Version 6) 
that, among other things, provides for more source and 
destination addresses. 

More specifically, referring to Figure 6A, the 
four (4) bit version field 602 indicates the version number 
of the IP, in this case, version 4. The 4-bit Internet 
header length field 604 identifies the length of the header 
412 in 32-bit words. The 8-bit type of service field 606 
indicates the service level that the IP datagram 420 should 
be given. The 16-bit total length field 608 identifies the 
total length of the IP datagram 42 0 in octets. The 16-bit 
identification field 610 is used to help reassemble 
fragmented user data carried in multiple packets. The 
3 -bit flags field 612 is used to control fragmentation. 
The 13 -bit fragment offset field 614 is used to reassemble 
a datagram 42 0 that has become fragmented. The 8 -bit time 
to live field 616 defines a maximum time that the datagram 
is allowed to exist within the network it travels over. 
The 8 -bit protocol field 618 defines the higher-level 
protocol to which the data portion of the datagram 42 0 
belongs. The 16-bit header checksum field 620 permits the 
integrity of the IP header 412 to be checked. The 32 -bit 
source address field 322 contains the IP address of the 
sender of the IP datagram 42 0 and the 32 -bit destination 
address field contains the IP address of the host to which 
the IP datagram 120 is being sent. Options and padding 626 
may be used to describe special packet processing and/or to 
ensure that the header 412 is a complete multiple of 32 -bit 
words . 
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Referring to Figure 6B, the four (4) bit version 
field 602 indicates the version number of the IP, in this 
case, version 6. The 4-bit priority field 628 enables a 
sender to prioritize packets sent by it. The 24 -bit flow 
label field 630 is used by a source to label packets for 
which special handling is requested. The 16-bit payload 
length field 632 identifies the size of data carried in the 
packet. The 8-bit next header field 634 is used to 
indicate whether another header is present and if so, to 
identify it. The 8-bit hop limit field 636 serves to 
discard the IP datagram 420 if a hop limit (e.g., the 
number of times the packet is routed) is exceeded. Also 
provided are 128-bit source and destination address fields 
322' and 324', respectively. 

Having described the TCP/IP protocol stack 22 0, 
the routing of a TCP/IP packet is now described. 

A TCP/IP packet is communicated over the Internet 
(or any internet or intranet) via routers. Basically, 
routers in the Internet use destination address information 
(Recall fields 624 and 624'.) to forward packets towards 
their destination. Routers interconnect different 
networks. More specifically, routers accept incoming 
packets from various connected networks, use a look-up 
table to determine a network upon which the packet should 
be placed, and routes the packet to the determined network. 

Figure 7, which includes Figures 7A through 7C, 
illustrates the communication of data from a sender, to a 
receiver, using the TCP/IP protocol stack. Referring first 
to Figure 7A, an application protocol 702 prepares a block 
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of data (e.g., an e-mail message (SMTP), a file (FTP), user 
input (TELNET), etc.) 400 for transmission. Before the 
data 400 are sent, the sending and receiving applications 
agree on a format and encoding and agree to exchange data 
(Recall, e.g., the peer-to-peer communications depicted 
with dashed lines in Figure 1.). If necessary, the data 
are converted (character code, compression, encryption, 
etc.) to a form expected by the destination device. 

The TCP layer 704 may segment the data block 400, 
keeping track of the sequence of segments. Each TCP 
segment 410 includes a header 402 containing a sequence 
number (recall field 506) and a frame check sequence to 
detect errors. A copy of each TCP segment is made so that 
if a segment is lost or damaged, it can be retransmitted. 
When an acknowledgement of safe receipt is received from 
the receiver, the copy of the segment is erased. 

The IP layer 706 may break the TCP segment into a 
number of datagrams 42 0 to meet size requirements of 
networks over which the data will be communicated. Each 
datagram includes the IP header 412. 

A network layer 708, such as frame relay for 
example, may apply a header and trailer 422 to frame the 
datagram 420. The header may include a connection 
identifier and the trailer may contain a frame check 
sequence for example. Each frame 430 is then transmitted, 
by the physical layer 710, over the transmission medium as 
a sequence of bits. 
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Figure 7B illustrates the operation of the TCP/IP 
protocol stack at a router in the network. The physical 
layer 712 receives the incoming signal 43 0 from the 
transmission medium and interprets it as a frame of bits. 
The network (e.g., frame relay) layer 714 then removes the 
header and trailer 422 and processes them. A frame check 
sequence may be used for error detection. A connection 
number may be used to identify the source. The network 
layer 714 then passes the IP datagram 42 0 to the IP layer 
718. 

The IP layer examines the IP header 412 and makes 
a routing decision (Recall the destination address 324 , 
324'). A local line control (or U LLC") layer 720 uses a 
simple network management protocol (or "SNMP") and adds a 
header 750 that contains a sequence number and address 
information. Another network layer 722 (e.g., media access 
control (or U MAC" ) ) adds a header and trailer 760. The 
header may contain address information and the trailer may 
contain a frame check sequence. The physical layer 724 
then transmits the frame 450 over another transmission 
medium. 

Figure 7C illustrates the operation of the TCP/IP 
protocol stack at a receiver. The physical layer 732 
receives the signals from the transmission medium and 
interprets them as a frame of bits. The network layer 734 
removes the header and trailer 760 and processes them. For 
example, the frame check sequence in the trailer may be 
used for error detection. The resulting packet 440 is 
passed to the transport layer 73 6, which processes the 
header 750 for flow and error control. The resulting IP 
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datagram 420 is passed to the IP layer 738, which removes 
the header 412. Frame check sequence and other control 
information may be processed at this point. 

The TCP segment 410 is then passed to the TCP 
layer 740, which removes the header 4 02 and may check the 
frame check sequence. (In the event of a match, the match 
is acknowledged and in the event of a mismatch, the packet 
is discarded.) The TCP layer 740 then passes the data 400 
to the application layer 742. If the user data was 
segmented (or fragmented) , the TCP layer 74 0 reassembles 
it. Finally, the application layer 742 performs any 
necessary transformations, such as decompression and 
decryption for example, and directs the data to an 
appropriate area of the receiver, for use by the receiving 
application. 

§ 1.2.3 ONLINE TRANSACTIONS AND SECURITY 

The volume of online transactions, commonly 
referred to as e-business, has dramatically increased in 
recent years (i.e., the late 1990s and on) . This growth is 
expected to continue. Online transactions such as online 
sales have been secured by credit cards, or more generally, 
credit information . 

In a normal (offline) transaction, a purchaser 
merely needs to present the credit card to a vendor all 
information necessary to complete the financial transaction 
is contained on the credit card. This very convenient 
property of credit cards inherently exposes credit card 
owners to a certain degree of risk for fraudulent use, 
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since the credit card information necessary for the 
financial transaction appears on the face of the credit 
card. Thus, if a credit card is lost or stolen, an 
unauthorized user of the credit card may complete financial 
transactions by merely presenting the credit card number to 
a vendor. This danger exists in the realm of online 
transactions or e-commerce as well. 

In order to prevent unauthorized use of a credit 
card, vendors have conventionally asked for picture 
identification or compared the purchaser's signature with a 
signature on the card to help to authenticate that the 
purchaser owns, or is authorized to use, the card. 
However, such authorization techniques are more challenging 
online, and are not feasible for widespread use at this 
time . 

In online transactions or e-commerce involving 
credit card transactions, the purchaser inputs the credit 
card information from a remote terminal, such as a computer 
terminal or telephone keypad, and this information is 
transmitted (typically in encrypted form) to the vendor. 
Obviously, the authorization and authentication techniques 
used for in-person transactions introduced above are less 
useful, if they are possible at all, with electronic credit 
card transactions. Accordingly, new security measures are 
needed to prevent or at least minimize fraudulent and 
unauthorized electronic credit card transactions. Some 
known authorization techniques and their perceived 
drawbacks are introduced in § 1.2.3.1 below. 
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§ 1.2.3.1 KNOWN CREDIT CARD AUTHORIZATION 

AND AUTHENTICATION TECHNIQUES AND 
THEIR PERCEIVED DRAWBACKS 

One security measure developed for electronic 
credit card transactions is to verify the billing address 
of the credit card holder. More specifically, the 
purchaser is required to input their billing address along 
with their credit card information through the remote 
terminal. The financial institution issuing the credit 
card will typically have the billing address for each of 
its credit card holders stored along with the associated 
credit card information in a database of credit card 
holders' accounts. When the credit card information is 
presented to the financial institution from the vendor for 
authentication (and authorization) , the stored billing 
address associated with the credit card number submitted is 
compared with the billing address input by the purchaser to 
ensure they match. If the addresses do not correlate, then 
the purchaser cannot be authenticated and may be deemed to 
be an unauthorized user. In such an event, the credit card 
transaction may be denied. 

Unfortunately, however, address verification 
systems of this type are not entirely effective in 
preventing unauthorized use. More specifically, 
individuals usually carry their credit cards in their 
wallets along with other personal identification, such as 
the individual's driver's license. A thief who steals the 
individual's wallet will often have access to the 
individual's personal identification as well as their 
credit card. Therefore, the thief will know the credit 
card holder's address and will be able to satisfy the 
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address verification test during the authorization 
procedure. Thus, address verification systems have not 
been successful in entirely eliminating fraudulent usage of 
credit cards . 

Another security measure for preventing 
fraudulent electronic credit card transactions is to use 
automated number identification (ANI) blocking. Since many 
electronic credit card transactions are performed from 
remote terminals connected through telephone lines, the 
vendor can use caller ID to automatically determine the 
telephone number associated with the telephone line of the 
remote device from the telephone carrier. The vendor may 
then use a stored list of telephone numbers associated with 
a pattern of fraudulent use, wherein the ANI collected is 
compared with the stored list to determine if a match 
exists. If the ANI collected is on the stored list, then 
that telephone line is blocked from further use. 

ANI blocking is effective in preventing continued 
fraudulent usage of a credit card from a particular phone 
number. However, ANI blocking is also of limited 
usefulness, because it does not prohibit initial fraudulent 
use(s) and because it can generate "false positives". Each 
of these limitations of ANI blocking is addressed below. 
More specifically, since the ANI blocking method relies on 
a list of telephone numbers associated with a pattern of 
fraudulent uses, fraudulent uses before the telephone 
number is added to the list are not prevented. Second, 
since the ANI blocking method may flag a telephone number 
used in the past, perhaps just one single time, for a 
fraudulent credit card transaction as "a blocked phone 
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number" , further valid transactions originating from that 
telephone number will be denied (since the telephone number 
has been blocked by ANI blocking) . This susceptibility for 
w false positives" is especially problematical in the 
context of remote terminals frequently having a plurality 
of different users, such as hotel room telephones or pay 
phones. Thus, while ANI blocking is effective in 
preventing repeated fraudulent credit card transactions 
from occurring from the same remote terminal, it also has 
the detrimental effect of preventing subsequent valid 
credit card transactions from being performed from the same 
remote terminal. Such "false positives" represent lost 
sales to the vendor. 

Moreover, many terminals of potential customers 
may be "connected" with a vendor terminal via a proxy. For 
example, potential customers may access a vendor's Internet 
site via an Internet service provider (or "ISP") which 
shields information regarding a telephone from which a 
customer called. This arrangement could prohibit the ANI 
blocking technique from working properly. 

Furthermore, even if the customer terminal is not 
"connected" with the Internet, and hence a vendor's 
Internet site, via some proxy, it may use an access 
technology other than a modem using a standard telephone 
line. In such instances, a terminal will typically be 
identified by its layer 3 (or Internet protocol) address or 
the layer 3 address of equipment that terminates its access 
communications link (e.g., co-axial cable, DSL enabled 
telephone lines, etc.). Terminals which have "visited" an 
Internet site before may also be distinguished from other 
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terminals, though not necessarily identified, by so-called 
"cookies' 7 which may be written, by the Internet site, onto 
a storage device of the terminal. However, such cookies 
may be erased or their storage in the first place may be 
prevented. 

Finally, many users and potential users of 
e-commerce facilities are concerned about transmitting 
sensitive personal/financial information over networks. 

Clearly, there is a need for a method for 
preventing or minimizing fraudulent online transactions, 
such as credit card transactions for example, that does not 
also inadvertently prevent valid online transactions. 
Moreover, there is a need for a more secure method for 
preventing fraudulent online transactions by requiring 
identifying data that a fraudulent user cannot easily 
access or manipulate. In some instances, it would be 
desirable to be able to authorize a transaction without 
needing personal/financial information and/or without 
needing client software signaling. 

§ 2. SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

The present invention uses information applied to 
a packet at an ingress port of a network for enhancing 
security. More specifically, the present invention may use 
such information for authentication of, for example, a 
user, a group, etc. Such authentication may be applied in 
addition to (i.e., as an extension of) other authentication 
measures. The information applied to a packet may be 
"context information" which replaces at least some bits of 
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a layer 2 header, as is the case in the systems described 
in the patent applications listed in § 0 above and 
summarized in § 4.1 below. 

Users or customers may define security policies. 
They may define different security policies for different 
types of transactions. They may also define security 
policies based on the location from which the transaction 
originated. If the customer is an organization with 
different classes of users, it may define different 
security policies based on the type of transaction, the 
location from which the transaction originated, and/or the 
class of user. The class of user may be identified based 
on at least a part of the "context information" . 

The present invention may also use at least a 
part of the context information to monitor a location from 
which a transaction originated. In this way, if fraud does 
occur, it can be traced. 

§ 3. BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 

Figure 1 illustrates the way in which network 
communications schemes may be described by a stack of 
protocols . 

Figure 2 compares the OSI reference model and the 
TCP/IP protocol suite. 

Figure 3 illustrates internet protocol (or "IP") 
global addressing. 
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Figure 4 illustrates the manner in which data is 
encapsulated by a TCP header, an IP header, and a network 
header in accordance with the TCP/IP protocol suite. 

Figure 5 illustrates the fields of a TCP header. 

Figures 6A and 6B illustrate the fields of 
Version 4 and Version 6, respectively, of the IP header. 

Figures 7A through 7C illustrate the transmission 
of data over a network in accordance with the TCP/IP 
protocol suite. 

Figure 8 is a high-level diagram of a network in 
which the present invention may operate. 

Figure 9 is an example of the network of Figure 8 
in which services and applications are shown separated from 
transport . 

Figures 10A through IOC are high-level diagrams 
which illustrate examples of how the present invention may 
be implemented in the context of a network, such as those 
in Figures 8 and 9. 

Figure 11 is a high-level diagram of processes 
that may be performed by the network in which the present 
may be used. 

Figure 12 is a high-level block diagram of a 
machine that may be used to perform the authentication 
and/or authorization process of the present invention. 
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Figure 13 illustrates an exemplary data structure 
specification of a unique bit string (or context 
information) that may be used in the present invention and 
that may be administered in accordance with a network- wide 
plan. 

Figures 14A through 14D are data messaging 
diagrams which illustrate operations of the present 
invention in the context of different network environments, 
such as those illustrated in Figures 10A through IOC. 

Figure 15 illustrates an exemplary packet which 
may be sent by a customer and received by an aggregation 
unit . 

Figure 16 illustrates the modification, by an 
exemplary aggregation unit, of a packet sent from a 
customer and bound for a network. 

Figure 17 illustrates the modification, by an 
exemplary access router, of a packet sent from a customer, 
as forwarded by an aggregation unit, and bound for a 
network. 

Figure 18 illustrates an exemplary method that 
may be used to effect the authentication process of the 
present invention . 

Figure 19 illustrates exemplary data structures 
that may be used by the authentication process of the 
present invention. 
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§ 4. DETAILED DESCRIPTION 

The present invention involves novel methods, 
apparatus and data structures for enhancing security by 
providing authorization extensions in a network. The 
following description is presented to enable one skilled in 
the art to make and use the invention, and is provided in 
the context of particular applications and their 
requirements. Various modifications to the disclosed 
embodiments will be apparent to those skilled in the art, 
and the general principles set forth below may be applied 
to other embodiments and applications. Thus, the present 
invention is not intended to be limited to the embodiments 
shown and the inventor regards his invention as the 
following disclosed methods, apparatus and data structures 
and any other patentable subject matter. 

In the following, an exemplary environment in 
which the invention may operate is described in § 4.1. 
Then, functions that may be performed by the present 
invention are introduced in § 4.2. Thereafter, processes, 
structures, methods and data structures that may be used to 
effect those functions are described in § 4.3. Thereafter, 
the end-to-end processing of a packet in a system including 
exemplary aggregation units and access routers is described 
in § 4.4. Finally, some conclusions regarding various 
aspects of the present invention are provided in § 4.5. 
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§ 4.1 ENVIRONMENT IN WHICH THE INVENTION MAY 

OPERATE 

Figure 8 is a high-level diagram of an 
environment 800 in which the present invention may operate. 
This environment 800 may include a LATA IP network 810, 
additional networks 820 such as an enterprise network, a 
portal Internet service provider (or "ISP" ) network, a peer 
ISP network, and an existing layer 2 service provider 
network. The networks 820 may be interconnected with the 
LATA IP network 810 via interconnection router (s) 816. 
Customers 83 0, such as homes and businesses, may be 
connected with the LATA IP network 810 via "access routers" 
812. Finally, routers 814 may be provided within the LATA 
IP network 810 for consolidating traffic and minimizing 
traffic transport for example. Aggregation units (not 
shown) aggregate physical connections from the customers 
830 for presentation to an access router 812. 

Figure 9 illustrates how the LATA IP network 810 
can be used to separate transport facilities from 
applications and services. Again, the LATA IP network 810 
may be defined, at least in part, by the access routers 
812, the routers 814, and the interconnection routers 816. 
Notice that the networks of others, such as America 
On- Line, UUNET, SBC, GTE, Sprint and Yahoo may communicate 
with the LATA IP network 810 via the interconnection 
routers 816. As shown in the IP application section of 
Figure 9, the LATA IP network 810 may provide firewall 
functionality (via access router 812) , V/IP GW (voice over 
Internet - gateway) , next generation switch functionality 
(via routers 814) , AAA (authentication, authorization, and 
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accounting) , web caching and video storage facilities (via 
routers 814) . The other companies may provide chat, 
e-mail, V/IP GK (voice over Internet - gatekeeper) and web 
hosting functionality via their own networks, and the 
interconnection routers 816. 

The present invention may be used in other 
networks, such as the transport network disclosed in U.S. 
Patent Application Serial No. 09/834,573, entitled "SIMPLE 
PEERING IN A TRANSPORT NETWORK EMPLOYING NOVEL EDGE 
DEVICES", by Robert T. Baum and Eric A. Voit, filed on 
April 13, 2001. 

Figure 10A is a diagram that illustrates an 
example of how the present invention may be used in the 
context of a network. In this example, the transaction 
facility 1010 and the authentication and/or authorization 
facility 1020 are both located outside the transport 
network 810. More specifically, the transaction facility 
1010 may be coupled with an access router 812 or 
interconnection router 816 of the network 810. Similarly, 
the authentication and/or authorization facility 1020 may 
be coupled with an access router 812 or an interconnection 
router 816. The authentication and/or authorization 
facility 1020 may include authentication process (es) 1022, 
at least one of which may effect at least some aspects of 
the present invention. The authentication process (es) 1022 
may use one or more stored data structures (e.g., tables) 
1024 when performing authentication and/or authorization 
functions. As Figure 10A further illustrates, a number of 
customer devices 830 may access the network 810 via 
aggregation unit(s) 1030 and access router (s) 812. 
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Figure 10B is a diagram that illustrates another 
example of how the present invention may be used in the 
context of a network. In this example, the transaction 
facility 1010 is located outside the transport network 810, 
but the authentication and/or authorization facility 102 0 
is located within the transport network 810. More 
specifically, the transaction facility 1010 may be coupled 
with an access router 812 or interconnection router 816 of 
the network 810. On the other hand, the authentication 
and/or authorization facility 1020 may be coupled with a 
router 814 that defines part of the transport network 810. 
The authentication and/or authorization facility 102 0 may 
include authentication process (es) 1022, at least one of 
which may effect at least some aspects of the present 
invention. The authentication process (es) 1022 may use one 
or more stored data structures (e.g., tables) 1024 when 
performing authentication and/or authorization functions. 
As Figure 10B further illustrates, a number of customer 
devices 83 0 may access the network 810 via aggregation 
unit(s) 1030 and access router (s) 812. 

Figure 10C is a diagram that illustrates yet 
another example of how the present invention may be used in 
the context of a network. In this example, a hosted 
transaction facility 1010a and the authentication and/or 
authorization facility 1020 are both located within the 
transport network 810, while a client transaction facility 
1010b is located outside the transport network 810. More 
specifically, the hosted transact ion facility 1010a may be 
coupled with a router 814 that defines part of the 
transport network 810. Similarly, an authentication and/or 
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authorization facility 102 0 may be coupled with a router 
814 that defines part of the transport network. The client 
transaction facility 1010b may be coupled with an access 
router 812. The authentication and/or authorization 
facility 1020 may include authentication process (es) 1022, 
at least one of which may effect at least some aspects of 
the present invention. The authentication process (es) 1022 
may use one or more stored data structures (e.g., tables) 
1024 when performing authentication and/or authorization 
functions. As indicated by the phantom lines, the 
authentication and/or authorization facility 1020 may be a 
part of the hosted transaction facility 1010a. As Figure 
10C further illustrates, a number of customer devices 830 
may access the network 810 via aggregation unit(s) 1030 and 
access router (s) 812. 

Relevant features of the aggregation unit(s) 1030 
and the access router (s) 812 are introduced below with 
reference to Figure 11. 

Figure 11 illustrates connections to, and 
processes that may be performed by, an aggregation unit 
1030 and an access router 812, collectively referred to as 
edge devices 1100. The aggregation unit 1030 may be 
coupled with an access router 812 by one or more high 
bandwidth links. Redundant links may be used. Further, 
links from a number of customers 83 0 are coupled with ports 
1110 of the aggregation unit 1030. Operations that may be 
performed by the aggregation unit 1030 and the access 
router 812 are described below in §§ 4.1.2 and 4.1.3, 
respectively. First, however, an example of context 
information is described in § 4.1.1. 
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§ 4.1.1 CONTEXT INFORMATION 

Context information may include (i) information 
to identify, uniquely, a customer, and (ii) information to 
identify, uniquely, an ingress logical interface. The 
present invention may exploit at least a part of this 
context information for purposes of authentication. 
Further, the context information may include (iii) 
information to identify a service level and/or a service 
type. 

For example, referring to Figure 13, the 
information to identify, uniquely, a customer may include a 
24 -bit organizational universal identifier (or "OUI") for 
the customer (or "VPN-OUI"), which may identify 16,777,216 
customers, and a 32 -bit VPN identifier (or VPN- Index) , 
which may identify 4,294,967,296 VPNs per VPN-OUI as 
indicated by label 1312. The VPN-OUI can be thought of as 
an autonomous system identifier, is unique throughout all 
transport networks, and can be assigned to many logical 
ports. The VPN-Index defines a group serviced by a 
VPN-OUI, is unique within the domain of a given VPN-OUI, 
and can be assigned to many logical ports. 

The information to identify, uniquely, an ingress 
logical interface 1114 may include a 32 -bit logical 
interface identifier (or address) , which may identify 
4,294,967,296 logical interfaces as indicated by label 
1314. The 32 -bit logical interface identifier (or address) 
may comprise 16 bits that define one of 65,536 geographic 
locations, 4 bits that identify one of sixteen (16) 
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physical units to which the logical interface is 
associated, and 12 bits that assign one of 4096 cardinal 
numbers to the logical interface within its physical unit. 
Naturally, the bits of the logical interface identifier may 
be provisioned based on ingress points, or expected future 
ingress points, to the public transport network. A logical 
ingress interface ID will be unique with the domain of a 
given client (e.g., either VPN-OUI, or VPN-OUI and 
VPN- Index) , and serves to distinguish traffic with the same 
client (e.g., either VPN-OUI, or VPN-OUI and VPN- Index) . 

The customer identification information 1312 and 
the ingress logical interface identification information 
1314 may be referred to collectively, as "customer 
addressing information" . Since the customer addressing 
information 1310 does not depend on the contents of a 
received data (e.g., packet (s) ) , but rather only on the 
logical interface, this part 1310 of the context 
information can be thought of as a data (or 
packet) -independent part. 

To reiterate, the context information may also 
provide a mechanism to support various levels of service. 
This part of the context information, described in U.S. 
Patent Application Serial No. 09/834,573, entitled "SIMPLE 
PEERING IN A TRANSPORT NETWORK EMPLOYING NOVEL EDGE 
DEVICES", by Robert T. Baum and Eric A. Voit, filed on 
April 13, 2001, is not described in detail here. 
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§ 4.1.2 PARTS OF AN EXEMPLARY 
AGGREGATION UNIT 

Figure 11 illustrates an exemplary edge device 
1100 that may be used in the environments of Figures 8, 9 
and 10. As shown, the exemplary edge device 1100 may 
include an exemplary aggregation unit 1030. Many of the 
structural aspects of an exemplary aggregation unit are 
described in U.S. Patent Application Serial No. 09/652,822, 
entitled "METHODS, APPARATUS AND DATA STRUCTURES FOR 
PROVIDING ACCESS TO AN EDGE ROUTER OF A NETWORK", by Robert 
T. Baum and Eric A. Voit filed on August 31, 2000. Other 
aspects of an exemplary aggregation unit are described in 
U.S. Patent Application Serial No. 09/834,573, entitled 
"SIMPLE PEERING IN A TRANSPORT NETWORK EMPLOYING NOVEL EDGE 
DEVICES", by Robert T. Baum and Eric A. Voit, filed on 
April 13, 2001. It should suffice to note that the 
aggregation unit 1030 may include a relatively large number 
of customer- facing physical ports 1110 and a smaller number 
of network- facing ports 1112. 

Each customer- facing physical port 1110 may have 
one or more associated logical interface process 1114 (also 
referred to as "logical interfaces" or "logical ports"), 
but a logical interface process 1114 may only be associated 
with one physical port 1110. Each logical interface 
process 1114 may be thought of as terminating a virtual 
channel (or "VC" ) . Thus, if the access facility technology 
supports virtual channels (e.g., ATM), then one physical 
interface 1110 can have multiple associated logical 
interface processes 1114, each supporting a virtual 
channel. If, on the other hand, the access facility 
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technology does not support virtual channels (e.g., 
standard Ethernet) , then the physical interface 1110 will 
have only one associated logical interface process 1114. 
The number of logical interface processes 1114 that a given 
aggregation unit 103 0 can have may depend upon the design 
of context information, which was described above in 
§ 4.1.1. 

The various processes of the aggregation unit 
103 0 may be managed by an aggregation unit management 
process 1116. This process 1116 may determine whether 
data, which will typically be a packet, is received from a 
customer device (i.e., at a customer- facing port) or from 
the public transport network (i.e., at a network- facing 
port) . If the data is received from a customer device 
(See, e.g., Figure 15.), the data may be snooped to 
determine the (layer 2) source address of the data (e.g., a 
snoop process 1118 is called) . For example, the source 
address of the incoming data, as well as the associated 
logical interface process 1114 which received the data, may 
be saved (e.g., in an address resolution table 1120, or 
simply in association with (e.g., a register of) the 
logical interface 1114) . This customer device address - 
logical interface process 1114 association is used to 
forward data from a logical interface process 1114 to the 
associated customer device. 

The data may be normalized (e.g., formatted or 
framed) (e.g., the normalization process 1122 may be 
called) . For example, the (layer 2) access technology 
information may be removed from the data it is no longer 
needed. Then, the remaining data may be normalized, for 
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example, via framing or packet izing. The "normalized" 
frame may correspond to an Ethernet frame. 

Context information may be added to the data 
(e.g., the context writing process 1124 may be called). 
(See, e.g., Figure 16.) For example, the identity of the 
logical interface 1114 that received the data may be used 
to look up context information in a logical interface ID - 
context information association table 1126. This table 
1126 may be populated during a configuration of the edge 
device. An entity that administers and manages the public 
transport network may control these associations. 

An exemplary logical interface ID - context 
information association table 1126 may include a number of 
entries, each of the entries including a logical interface 
identification and context information associated with the 
logical interface (e.g., during a configuration). The 
context information is appended and/or prepended to the 
data, and/or the context information replaces bits (e.g., 
bits that may have been removed by the normalization 
process 1122) of the data. The data may then be forwarded 
to an access router 812. For example, data from logical 
interfaces 1114 may be aggregated to define a logical 
trunk (s) on a high bandwidth link(s) to an access router 
812 . 

After the data has traversed the public transport 
network, it must get from the edge of the transport network 
to the customer device to which it was addressed. To this 
end, the context information may include (i) information to 
identify, uniquely, a customer, and (ii) information to 
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identify, uniquely, an ingress logical interface as stated 
above in § 4.1.1. Further, various service level and 
service type agreements may be supported. To this end, the 
context information may further include (iii) information 
to identify a service level and/or a service type. 

If the data is instead received from the network, 
the operation 1116 has to forward the data to the 
destination customer device. In this regard, it is 
determined whether or not a customer device address, 
associated with a given logical interface 1114, is 
available (e.g., at the logical interface 1114 or within 
the address resolution table 1120) . The access router 812 
associates the data with the correct logical interface 1114 
using an effective address determination process 1156.) If 
not, the address of the customer device is resolved (e.g., 
an ARP process is called) . More specifically, a request 
may be broadcast by the logical interface 1114 and the 
associated customer device may respond (along with any 
other customer devices sharing the physical port 1110 with 
which the logical interface 1114 is associated) . The 
(layer 2 and layer 3) address (es) of the customer device (s) 
is included in its response. 

If the customer device address (associated with 
the logical interface 1114) is available, the effective 
(layer 2) destination address is changed to the (layer 2) 
address of the client device (e.g., an effective address to 
client device address translation process 1128 is called) . 
The effective (layer 2) address may be converted to the 
client device 830 (layer 2) address based on the address 
resolution table 1120 (or based on information stored at 
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the logical interface 1114) . The data is then forwarded to 
the client device. 

Although the processes were described with 
reference to the aggregation unit 103 0 as a whole, all 
processes (except egress queuing) are preferably 
distributed and performed per logical interface 1114. 

§ 4.1.3 PARTS OF AN EXEMPLARY ACCESS ROUTER 

The exemplary access router 812 may include 
customer- facing ports 1130 having links to aggregation 
unit(s) 1030, network- facing ports 1148 having links to 
components or nodes of the transport network (e.g., core 
routers) , and ports 1152 haying links to components of an 
out -of -band network. 

The various processes of the access router 812 
may be managed by an access router management process 1132. 
This process 1132 may first determine whether or not the 
data (packet) is received from the public transport network 
(on a network- facing port 1148) or from a customer device 
(on a customer-facing port 1130) (e.g., via the aggregation 
unit) . The carrier information table 1136 may include a 
number of entries, each of the entries including at least a 
part of the context information (e.g., a VPN-Index and/or 
VPN-OUI) and a (layer 3) destination address 1412, and an 
associated egress access router (layer 3) address. When a 
packet is received from a customer device, then carrier 
information is determined and the data is encapsulated in 
transport network carrier information (e.g., an 
encapsulation process 1138 is called). (See, e.g., Figure 
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17.) For example, at least a part of the 

context -information and the (layer 3) destination address 
may be used to look up an egress access router (layer 3) 
address in the carrier information table 1136. Then, the 
data (with the added context information) is encapsulated 
in a transport network carrier. The transport network 
carrier may include the (layer 3) destination address 
information of an egress edge device and service level 
information. 

An access control process 1144 may use at least a 
part of the context information, in conjunction with an 
access control list 1146, to determine whether or not the 
data is permitted to go where it wants, at the rate it 
wants, and/or with the service type it wants. 

A service level may be determined and the data 
may be queued accordingly. 

The encapsulated data is then forwarded towards 
its destination (e.g., via a node in the public transport 
network) . Within the public transport network, nodes, such 
as core routers for example, may forward the encapsulated 
data, based on information in the carrier. The 
encapsulated data will ultimately arrive at an egress edge 
of the public transport network. The data forwarding 
process 1134 may be called to effect this act. 

If, on the other hand, the data (packet) is 
received from the public transport network, access rights 
may be checked. Then, the data may be de-encapsulated 
(e.g., a de-encapsulation process 1139 may be called). 
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This effectively removes the carrier information such 
information is no longer needed since the data has already 
traversed the public transport network. An effective 
(layer 2) address of the proper logical interface 1114 is 
determined (e.g., an effective address determination 
process 1156 is called) . For example, at least a part of 
the context information (e.g., the VPN-OUI and/or 
VPN- Index) and the (layer 3) destination address may be 
used to lookup an effective address of an appropriate 
logical interface 1114 in address resolution table 1158. 
The table 1158 may include a number of entries, each of the 
entries including at least a part of the context 
information and a (layer 3) destination address, and an 
associated effective (layer 2) logical interface 1114 
address. The effective logical interface address may be 
defined as the 16 least significant bits of the VPN-OUI, 
prepended to the 32 -bit egress logical interface 
identifier. The address resolution table 1158 may be 
populated based on updates from the edge information update 
facility, assuming that the customer device has a routed 
interface (e.g., a router, a PC, etc.). If, on the other 
hand, the customer device has a non-routed interface (e.g., 
switch, hub, etc.), the access router may use the 
aggregation device as a proxy for an ARP request. The data 
is then forwarded to the aggregation unit 103 0 based on the 
effective (layer 2) logical interface 1114 address. Recall 
from § 4.3.2 above that the aggregation unit converts this 
effective address to the (layer 2) address of the customer 
device associated with the logical interface 1114. 

Having described a system in which the present 
invention may be used, functions that may be performed by 
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the present invention are introduced in § 4.2 below. Then, 
exemplary processes, data structures, methods and 
architecture for effecting the functions of the present 
invention are described in § 4.3 below. Thereafter, 
examples of an end-to-end operation of the present 
invention will be illustrated in § 4.4 below. Finally, 
some conclusions regarding the present invention are 
presented in § 4 . 5 below. 

§ 4.2 FUNCTIONS WHICH MAY BE PERFORMED BY THE 

PRESENT INVENTION 

The present invention may function to enhance 
security by performing an authentication process that uses 
at least in part, information for identifying a user or 
customer provided by the network. This information 
provided by the network is not susceptible to control by an 
unauthorized user, thereby deterring or preventing fraud. 
More specifically, this information may be applied to a 
packet at an ingress port of a network. The information 
applied to a packet may be "context inf ormation" which 
replaces at least some bits of a layer 2 header, as is the 
case in the systems described in the patent applications 
listed in § 0 above and summarized in § 4.1 above. 

The present invention may also function to help 
users implement security policies based on (i) the type(s) 
of transaction, (ii) the location from which the 
transaction originated, and/or (iii) a class of users who 
are a party to the transaction. Thus, for example, 
transactions may be managed from various levels (e.g., 
service provider, group context, individual) . 
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Even fraudulent transactions may be tracked based 
on such context information. 

§ 4.3 METHODS, DATA STRUCTURES AND ARCHITECTURE 

FOR EFFECTING THE FUNCTIONS OF THE PRESENT 
INVENTION 

Figure 18 is a high-level flow diagram of an 
exemplary method 1022' that may be used to effect at least 
a part of the authentication process (es) 1022. As shown in 
optional act 1810, a received packet is de-encapsulated. 
For example, the layer 2 and layer 3 headers (See, e.g., 
Figure 17.) may be removed. Then, at least a part of the 
context information from the received packet is examined as 
shown in block 1820. Stored authorization and/or 
authentication information is also examined as shown in 
block 1830. The part(s) of the context information 
examined and the authentication information to be examined 
may, based on customer policies, depend on the type of 
transaction (e.g., no more than a predetermined amount, 
more than the predetermined amount, shipped to a credit 
card billing address, shipped to an address other then the 
credit card billing address, used to purchase a particular 
type or class of goods or services, etc.) to be authorized, 
the location from which the transaction originated, and/or 
a class of a user who is a party to the transaction. Thus, 
for example, a user or customer could specify that only 
transactions originating from a certain location (e.g., 
their house) or a certain region (e.g., their county) will 
be approved . 
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The type of transaction may be determined based 
on information provided by the transaction facility 1010 
for example. Such type of transaction information may be 
carried in the data field of one or more packets for 
example . 

In conditional branch point 184 0, it is 
determined whether or not the at least a portion of the 
context information satisfy criteria defined by (e.g., 
"matches") the stored authentication information. If not, 
the transaction is denied (or merely flagged) as shown in 
block 1880. As indicated by block 1885, the method 1022 
may then generate an authentication and/or authorization 
message which may be provided to, and used by, a (hosted) 
transaction facility, before it is left via RETURN node 
1890. If, on the other hand, it is determined that the at 
least a portion of the context information satisfy criteria 
defined by (e.g., "matches") the stored authentication 
information, then the transaction may be approved as shown 
in block 1870. As indicated by block 1885, the method 1022 
may then generate an authentication and/or authorization 
message which may be provided to, and used by, a (hosted) 
transaction facility, before it is left via RETURN node 
1890. 

Although the authentication method 1022' may use 
just a portion (s) of the context information by itself, it 
is contemplated that this authentication may be used as an 
extension to other techniques. In this case, additional 
information (e.g., provided by the user and included, for 
example, in the data field of the packet (s) ) may be 
examined as shown in optional block 1850. Such additional 
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information may include a user name, a user ID, a password, 
etc. In optional conditional branch point I860, it is 
determined whether or not the additional information 
matches stored information. If not, the transaction is 
denied as shown in block 1880. If, on the other hand, the 
additional information matches stored information, the 
transaction is approved as shown in block 1870. Note that 
such additional information is not required. Thus, 
authentication of network users or customers can be 
accomplished without any client signaling software. In 
this way, sensitive client information such as password and 
other personal information, are not required. Indeed, the 
network service provider could securely store information 
needed to consummate a transaction that a user or customer 
would otherwise need to communicate. Such information 
would be associated with at least some of the context 
information. 

Figure 19 illustrates exemplary data structures 
1024 that may be used by the authentication process 1022 to 
effect at least some aspects of the present invention. To 
simplify this drawing, the context information is 
represented by only sixteen bits, rather than the 96 to 104 
bits described above with reference to Figure 13 or the 
88-bit part 1310. An array 1930 of context information has 
a number of entries corresponding to a number of different 
assigned context information values. Each entry may 
include a pointer to, or be a key to, associated tables. 
One such table 1910 includes associated information 
(Recall, e.g., block 1850 of Figure 18.) 1910. Such 
associated information may include, for example, a user ID, 
a password, a credit card number, a credit card billing 
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address, etc. Another such table 1950 may include a number 
of columns. One column 1960 may include transaction types, 
anther column 1970 may include masks associated with the 
various transaction types, and a third column 1980 may 
include authorization codes with which the context 
information from the packet, as masked, is compared. 

Some exemplary transaction types are illustrated. 
For example, purchases may be segregated into those no more 
than a predetermined amount (e.g., $ 500.00) and those more 
than the predetermined amount. In this exemplary table 
(defining a customer policy) , notice that more of the 
context information is extracted (less bits are masked) for 
the more expensive (e.g., > $ 500.00) purchases. As 
another example of transaction type, transactions may be 
based on whether a purchased item is to be delivered to the 
billing address of the credit card or not. Again, notice 
that more of the context information is extracted (less 
bits are masked) when the item being purchased is to be 
delivered to an address other than the billing address of 
the credit card. In yet another example of transaction 
type, the transactions may be divided into purchase types 
such as airline tickets, hotel reservations and office 
supplies. Thus, a company may authorize certain of its 
employees (Recall, e.g., part 1310 of Figure 13), such as 
sales representatives for example, to purchase airline 
tickets and make hotel reservations, while authorizing 
certain of its employees, such as office managers for 
example, to purchase office supplies. Note that a given 
transaction may fall into more than one transaction type. 
For example, office supplies may be for more than $ 500.00 
and may be shipped to the credit card billing address. In 
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such cases, each of the tests must be passed for 
authorization to be approved (e.g., the masks for each of 
the relevant transaction types may be logically ORed and 
the authorization codes for each of the relevant 
transaction types may be logically ORed) . Thus, as can be 
appreciated from the foregoing examples, the level or type 
of authentication required may be a function of the type of 
transaction to be authorized. 

Naturally, other methods may be used to effect 
the authentication process 1022 and other data structures 
1024 may be used by the authorization process 1022. The 
important feature is that at least a part of the context 
information, which may be controlled and provisioned by the 
network service provider, is used for authentication. The 
part or parts of the context information used, and 
therefore the degree or level of authentication, may depend 
on the transaction type. The user or customer could 
specify authorization policies to be carried out by the 
network service provider. 

Figure 12 is high-level block diagram of a 
machine 12 0 0 which may effect one or more of the processes 
discussed above. The machine 1200 basically includes a 
processor (s) 1210, an input/output interface unit(s) 1230, 
a storage device (s) 1220, and a system bus or network 1240 
for facilitating the communication of information among the 
coupled elements. An input device (s) 1232 and an output 
device (s) 1234 may be coupled with the input/output 
interface (s) 1230 . 
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The processor (s) 1210 may execute 
machine -executable instructions to effect one or more 
aspects of the present invention. At least a portion of 
the machine executable instructions may be stored 
(temporarily or more permanently) on the storage device (s) 
222 0 and/or may be received from an external source via an 
input interface unit 1230. 

In one embodiment, the machine 12 00 may be one or 
more conventional personal computers. In this case, the 
processing unit(s) 1210 may be one or more microprocessors, 
the bus 124 0 may include a system bus that couples various 
system components including a system memory to the 
processing unit(s). The storage devices 1220 may include 
system memory, such as read only memory (ROM) and/or random 
access memory (RAM). The storage device (s) 1220 may also 
include a hard disk drive for reading from and writing to a 
hard disk, a magnetic disk drive for reading from or 
writing to a (e.g., removable) magnetic disk, and an 
optical disk drive for reading from or writing to a 
removable (magneto-) optical disk such as a compact disk or 
other (magneto-) optical media. The drives and their 
associated storage media may provide nonvolatile storage of 
machine -readable instructions, data structures, program 
modules and other data for the personal computer. 

A user may enter commands and information into 
the personal computer through input devices 1232, such as a 
keyboard and pointing device (e.g., a mouse) for example. 
Other input devices such as a microphone, a joystick, a 
game pad, a satellite dish, a scanner, or the like, may 
also (or alternatively) be included. The output device (s) 
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1234 may include a monitor or other type of display device, 
which may also be connected to the system bus 124 0 via an 
interface 123 0, such as a video adapter for example. In 
addition to (or instead of) the monitor, the personal 
computer may include other (peripheral) output devices (not 
shown), such as speakers and printers for example. 

Having described an exemplary method 1022' for 
effecting the authentication process 1022, exemplary data 
structures 1024' which may be used by the authentication 
process 1022, and an exemplary apparatus 1200 for effecting 
the authorization process 1022 and storing the data 
structures 1024, an example of an operation of an exemplary 
embodiment of the invention in the context of the system of 
Figures 8 and 9 is described in § 4.4 below with reference 
to Figure 14 . 

§ 4.4 EXAMPLES OF OPERATION 

In the following, examples illustrating possible 
operations of the present invention are provided. More 
specifically, § 4.4.1 illustrates an example of how the 
present invention may operate in the context of an 
environment, such as that described above with reference to 
Figure 10A, in which both the transaction facility and the 
authentication facility are located outside the transport 
network. Section 4.4.2 illustrates examples of how the 
present invention may operate in the context of an 
environment, such as that described above with reference to 
Figure 10B, in which the transaction facility is located 
outside the transport network, but the authentication 
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facility is located within the transport network. Finally, 
section 4.4.3 illustrates an example of how the present 
invention may operate in the context of an environment, 
such as that described above with reference to Figure IOC, 
in which the authentication facility and a hosted 
transaction facility are located within the transport 
network, but a client transaction facility is located 
outside the transport network. 

§ 4.4.1 EXAMPLES OF OPERATION: 

AUTHENTICATION AND TRANSACTION 
FACILITIES LOCATED OUTSIDE 
TRANSPORT NETWORK 

Figure 14A is a messaging diagram that 
illustrates an example of how the present invention may 
operate in the context of an environment, such as that 
described above with reference to Figure 10A, in which both 
the transaction facility 1010 and the authentication 
facility 102 0 are located outside the transport network. 
As indicated by communication 1402, a customer unit 1040 
sends message including data addressed (e.g., with a layer 
3 address) to a transaction facility, to an aggregation 
unit 1030. As indicated by communication 1404, the 
aggregation unit 103 0 forwards the data, with context 
information, to an ingress access router 812. Then, as 
indicated by communication 1406, the ingress access router 
encapsulates the data and context information within a 
carrier which is used by the transport network to forward 
the data and context information to an egress access router 
812 associated with the addressed transaction facility 
1010. At the egress access router 812, and/or an 
associated aggregation unit 103 0 (not shown) , the context 
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information is preserved (e.g., not overwritten) in any one 
of a number of ways that will be apparent to those skilled 
in the art and, as indicated by communication 1408, is 
forwarded to the transaction facility 1010 outside the 
transport network. 

The transaction facility can then send an 
authentication request 1410, which will include the context 
information, to the authentication facility 102 0, via the 
access router 812, as indicated by communications 1410 and 
1412. Notice that the access router 812 may encapsulate 
the request in a carrier. As indicated by communications 
1414 and 1416, the authentication process 1022 can get the 
information it needs to make an authentication 
determination. (Recall, e.g., Figure 18.) It can then 
provide its authentication (and/or authorization) result to 
the requesting transaction facility 1010 via the egress 
access router 812 as indicated by communications 1418 and 
1420. Note that the request and results needn't be sent 
through the transport network, but can be communicated 
between the transaction facility 1010 and the 
authentication facility 102 0 in any one of a number of 
ways . 

§ 4.4.2 EXAMPLES OF OPERATION: 

AUTHENTICATION FACILITY LOCATED 
WITHIN TRANSPORT NETWORK BUT 
TRANSACTION FACILITY LOCATED 
OUTSIDE TRANSPORT NETWORK 

Figures 14B and 14C are messaging diagrams which 
illustrate examples of how the present invention may 
operate in the context of an environment, such as that 
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described above with reference to Figure 10B, in the which 
the authentication facility is located within the transport 
network, but the transaction facility is located outside 
the transport network. Basically, the example illustrated 
in Figure 14B uses forms or applets provided by the 
transaction facility, to ensure that context information 
associated with the customer unit 1010 reaches the 
authentication facility 1020. On the other hand, the 
example illustrated in Figure 14C uses intelligence at the 
ingress or egress (preferably egress) access router to 
forward copies of communications including context 
information to the authentication facility 1020. Each is 
described below. 

Referring first to Figure 14B, as indicated by 
communication 1422, a customer unit 1040 sends message 
including data addressed (e.g., with a layer 3 address) to 
a transaction facility, to an aggregation unit 1030. As 
indicated by communication 1424, the aggregation unit 103 0 
forwards the data, with context information, to an ingress 
access router 812. Then, as indicated by communication 
1426, the ingress access router encapsulates the data and 
context information within a carrier which is used by the 
transport network to forward the data and context 
information to an egress access router 812 associated with 
the addressed transaction facility 1010. At the egress 
access router and/or the aggregation unit (not shown) , the 
context information can be overwritten, and the data 
forwarded to the transaction facility 1010 outside the 
transport network . 
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As indicated by communications 1428a and 1428b, 
the ingress access router 812 and/or the egress access 
router 812, respectively, can generate a copy of the data, 
including the context information, and forward it to the 
in-network authentication facility 1020. Note the context 
information and data is encapsulated with carrier 
information so that the context information is preserved. 
The access router 812 responsible for forwarding a copy to 
the authentication facility 1020 may do so based on various 
conditions such as (a) if the packet has a layer 3 address 
matching a transaction facility, (b) if the payload 
indicates that it is transaction related, (c) if higher 
layer information indicates a transaction related 
application, etc. 

As indicated by communication 142 9, the 
transaction facility can send a separate authentication 
request, which will not include the context information, to 
the authentication facility 1020, via the access router 
812. As indicated by communications 1430 and 1432, the 
authentication process 1022 can get the information it 
needs to make an authentication determination. (Recall, 
e.g., Figure 18.) It can then provide its authentication 
(and/or authorization) result to the requesting transaction 
facility 1010 via the egress access router 812 as indicated 
by communications 1434 and 1436. 

Referring now to Figure 14C, for example, after 
some preliminary communications 1450, the transaction 
facility may send a form or applet, used for accepting, 
among other things, an authentication request for 
forwarding to the authentication facility, to a customer 
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unit 1040 as indicated by communication 1452. As shown by 
communication 1454, the completed form or applet (which may 
identify the transaction facility to receive the result) , 
addressed to the authentication facility 102 0^ is advanced 
to the aggregation device 1030. As indicated by 
communication 1456, the aggregation unit 103 0 forwards the 
form or applet generated request, with context information, 
to an ingress access router 812. Then, as indicated by 
communication 1458, the ingress access router 812 
encapsulates the form or applet generated authentication 
request and context information within a carrier which is 
used by the transport network to forward the form or applet 
generated authentication request and context information, 
to the authentication facility 1020. As indicated by 
communications 1460 and 1462, the authentication process 
1022 can get the information it needs to make an 
authentication determination. It can then provide its 
authentication (and/or authorization) result to the 
transaction facility 1010 (e.g., as identified in the 
request) via an egress access router 812 (not shown) as 
indicated by communications 1464. 

§ 4.4.3 EXAMPLES OF OPERATION: 

AUTHENTICATION FACILITY AND HOSTED 
TRANSACTION FACILITY LOCATED 
WITHIN TRANSPORT NETWORK 

Figure 14D is a messaging diagram that 
illustrates an example of how the present invention may 
operate in the context of an environment, such as that 
described above with reference to Figure 10C, in which both 
the hosted transaction facility and the authentication 
facility are located within the transport network. As 
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indicated by communication 1470, a customer unit 1040 sends 
message including data addressed (e.g., with a layer 3 
address) to a host transaction facility 1010a, to an 
aggregation unit 1030. As indicated by communication 1472, 
the aggregation unit 103 0 forwards the data, with context 
information, to an ingress access router 812. Then, as 
indicated by communication 1474, the ingress access router 
812 encapsulates the data with context information within a 
carrier which is used by the transport network to forward 
the data and context information to the in-network hosted 
transaction facility 1010a. As indicated by communications 
1476 and 1478, the authentication process 1022 can get the 
information it needs to make an authentication 
determination. (Recall, e.g., Figure 18.) It can then 
provide one or more approved transactions to be fulfilled 
to a client transaction facility 1010b, as indicated by 
communications 1480. The client transaction facility 1010b 
can be located anywhere, and the approved transactions to 
be fulfilled can be communicated in any one of a number of 
ways . 

In each of the foregoing exemplary methods and 
environments, note that authorization determinations may 
also be made. Recall that more or less of the context 
information can be used if greater or lesser degrees of 
certainty, respectively, regarding authentication are 
desired. 

§ 4.5 CONCLUSIONS 

As can be appreciated from the foregoing, the 
present invention may leverage at least a part of context 
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information inserted into packets by an aggregation unit 
103 0 in an exemplary IP network for use in authorizing 
transactions. Since this context information may be 
provisioned and controlled by the network service provider, 
fraud is deterred or eliminated. Since the context 
information may include customer identifiers and a logical 
ingress port, transactions can be made with more 
confidence. Even fraudulent transactions may be tracked 
based on at least a part of such context information. 
Notice that authentication of network users or customers 
can be accomplished without any client signaling software. 
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